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EveryVV ednesday—Threepence . FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE No. 1946, July 7, 1956 


TWO LADDERS TO 
FAME 


Alaii is climbing to success as 
singer and sprinter too 


Many experts believe that within a short time 19-year-old 
Alan Thomas will be Britain’s leading sprinter. Certainly 
he is well itp the ladder of sporting success. But Alan also 
intends to make his mark as a singer, as he explained 
recently in an interview with our Sports Correspondent. 


L.\N Thomas took up running 
almost by accident. At his 
prep school he had been 
keen on Rugger and cricket, but 
when he went on to Mill Hill 
School at the age of 14 he found 
that everyone was expected to 
compete in the school sports. 

Well, Alan had been fairly fast 
on the Rugger field (he was later 
to represent Middlesex Schools 
and to be offered terms to become 
a professional Rugby League 
player) so he entered for the 100 
and 220 yards events. To his sur¬ 
prise he won the 100 yards in 
11.3 seconds—vvell inside the 
school record—and equalled the 
previous best time in winning the 
220 . 

So he went to the person he 
thought most likely to give him 
some advice—the school captain. 

“How can I learn to run 
faster?” he asked. 

“ I don't know.” the captain 
replied. “1 thought you ran fast 
enough as it was." 

However. Alan found some 
books on the subject and started 
to teach himself. By the follow¬ 
ing summer he had knocked half 
a second off his time for the 100 
yards. 



Still largely self-taught, Alan 
continued to improve, and by the 
time he was 16 won the Middle¬ 
sex Youths’ title in 10.6 seconds, 
and later that year reduced this 
time to 10.3 seconds. 

Alan ~would have very much 
liked some e.xpert coaching, but 
the A. A. A. coaches held their 
training sessions too far away. It 
was not until he w'as nearly 18, 
and in his last year of schooling, 


that the introduction of a new sys¬ 
tem of A.A.A. coaching enabled 
him to receive his first expert 
advice. 

In 1954 Alan became 17 and 
officially a Junior, and all that 
year could do no better than 
second. He was second in the 
Middlesex Championships, in the 
Southern Counties event, again in 
the London Athletic Club's 
Schools Championship, and for. 
London Schools against Paris 
Schools. 

SENIOR RACE 

Then the coaching began, and 
in the following Spring came a 
hint of things to come. He won 
the L.A.C. Schools Championship 
in 10.2 seconds; the Middlesex 
Junior title; and the Southern 
Counties Junior title in 10.1 
seconds. 

Alan was also a hot favourite 
to win the Junior Championship 
sprint events, but on the date of 
this meeting his school had 
arranged an athletics match.which, 
of course, as school captain Alan 
had to attend. 

A few weeks earlier, although 
still a Junior, Alan was entered in 
the A.A.A. Senior Championships 
at the White City. Against some 
of Britain's best sprinters he won 
his heat and semi-final in “evens” 
—ten seconds dead—and was 
favourite to win the final. 

In that race, however, Alan 
made a very slow start, but burst 
through at the end to finish third 
in a time of 10.1 seconds. 

MUSCLE TROUBLE 

This year, his first as a Senior, 
pulled muscles have been the banc 
of Alan’s life. After representing 
the A.A.A. against Oxford, this 
trouble occurred in a heat of 
the Inter-Counties Championships, 
which meant missing the inter¬ 
national invitation event at the 
White City on Whit Monday. 

Later on he again pulled a 
muscle, and when 1 saw Alan he 
had an appointment at a hospital 
for a check-up to find if these 
injuries were a sign that he was 
taking too much out of himself at 
this stage of his development. 

Alan is very conscious of the 
need for young runners not to 
“burn themselves out.” When 1 
asked him if he had any advice to 
pass on to C N readers he 

ConUniied on page 2 



DREAM COME TRUE | 

Sixtccn-year-old Derek Morris 
of Bridgend, always wanted a dog 
of his own. 

He was once totally blind, but.; 
has partially regained his sight, i 
and recently heard about a stray i 
dog with a litter of pups. The i 
local R.S.P.C.A. inspector .was 
looking for a home for them. 

The hcadrnastcr of his school 
said Derek might have one of the 
pups, and with his friends he got 
to work making a kennel. 

Derek will call his dog “Tim,” 
and will have plenty of help from, 
his school-mates in looking after 
his hew pet. 


DAVY MLtTS CflOCKIiTT 

When 13 - year - old Davy 
Crockett of Pcndinc, Carmarthen¬ 
shire, went to the circus the other 
day he was delighted to see an¬ 
other Davy Croekett, mounted on 
a white horse, ride into the ring. 

After the show the two Davys 
met and big Davy gave.little Davy 
a ride on his white horse. 

LAND OF SWEET TEETH 

Britain spent £245,000,000 on 
sweets and chocolates last year, 
reports the Cocoa, Chocolate and 
Confectionery Alliance. ■ Every 
person in the land ate, on average,. 
81 ounces every week. 


WHISPERING GIANT 

During the Britannia’s South 
African proving flights last year 
the big airliner was called the 
“Whispering Giant.” 

A few weeks ago, when a pro¬ 
duction model called at Bromma 
Airport, Stockholm, the name w'as 
proved well justified. During the 
visit Swedish civil air board 
officials were taking sound measure¬ 
ments at the end of the runway. 

They found the Britannia much 
quieter than the DC. 6B, a typical 
four-engined American^, .airliner, 
and that it made even less noh; 
than the relatively ; low-powered 
Dakota. , 
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MAKING OUR POCKET 
MONEY GO FARTBER 

'What is known as the Cost of Living affects how much 
pocket-money we have—children and grown-ups tod. It 
also affects the prices we have to pay for things. The CN 
• Parliamentary Correspondent has some interesting things 
to say about all this below. . 


does the Cost of Living 
' mean to you? Fathers and 
grandfathers of today rernember 
sadly the days when sixpence a 
week pocket-ntoney was the rule. 
(None of them seems to remember 
what mothers and grandmothers 
got.) • 

However, everything is changed 
now. Before the war young men 
worked perhaps for ten shillings 
a week at the start of their careers. 
Today they earn several times as 
much. 

Money values have dropped. 
That is what inflation means. A 
hundred years ago, for, instance, it 
cost about £2,500,000 to build the 
whole Palace of Westminster as it 
stands today. In 1950 the rebuild¬ 
ing of the House of Commons 
chamber alone—just one part of 
the palace—cost the same amount 
of money. 

Living, say our fathers, was 
never cheaper than just before the 
last war. And our grandfathers 
say it w'as never cheaper than 
before the 1914-18 war.. 

BETTER SHARES 

All this, of course, is a matter 
of standards. The fact is that 
today more people are earning 
more. Wealth is better shared. 
There are no barefoot children. 
There has been a “redistribution 
of income,” largely brought about 
by heavy taxes on higher incomes. 

But that is only one aspect of 
the matter. We have inflation, too. 
This usually starts with demands 
for higher wages “because prices 
are going up.” It is difficult to tell 
which starts first, higher prices or 
higher wages. 


But wages and salaries represent 
most of the costs of producing 
goods. Until now, that is, since 
the war, the producer has been 
covering the higher cost of wages 
by raising his prices. 

This in turn has made living 
dearer, and so has led to demands 
for higher wages. This in turn has 
caused prices to rise even further, 
and again to higher wage demands. 

Such a process can only end in 
disaster, because the dearer our 
goods are the harder it is to sell 
them abroad. But there is hope 
that we are now ending this state 
of affairs. 

TO BRING PRICES DOWN 

For more than a year Sir 
Anthony Eden has been regularly 
meeting the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress, the heads of State industry 
boards—coal, gas, electricity, 
transport, and civil aviation—and 
the “ private ” employers, who con¬ 
trol 80 per cent of British industry. 

The intention of these talks has 
been to bring down prices. 
Recently two of the State industries 
—the National Coal Board and the 
Central Electricity Authority— 
announced that they would not put 
up coal and power prices for a 
year, in the first case, and nine 
months in the second. 

As coal and electricity are vital 
to industrial costs this was wel¬ 
come news. But, of course, to be 
effective it must be followed by a 
price "freeze” by other industries. 

Only in this way can we make 
our pocket-money go farther. For 
if the articles we buy are cheaper, 
we can buy more of them for the 
same price. 


ALAN’S TWO LADDERS TO FAME 


Continued from page 1 

immediately replied; “Don't over¬ 
do it. Work hard, by all means, 
but do it under the guidance of a 
coach.” 

Alan’s interest in music began 
much earlier than his interest in 
running. As early as four he used 
to stand in front of the radio and 
“ conduct ” the orchestra. Piano 
lessons followed, and at his prep 
school he joined the choir, and 
would sometimes sing a solo at old 
folks’ concerts. 

His voice broke rather early, at 
12|, and so he did not do a lot 
of singing when he went to Mill 
Hill School. In fact, he was 
turned down at his first attempt to 
join the choir. 

But his voice gradually grew 
stronger, and in his last three years 
at school Alan won a solo prize 
each year. His greatest thrill of 
1954 was to be chosen, from the 
w'nole of London’s schoolboys, to 
sing, the tenor lead in Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, at one of 
Ernest Reed’s Christmas concerts 
at the Festiv. l Hall. 


Eighteen is rather young to 
embark on the vigorous three-year- 
training which a professional 
singer must undergo, but several 
experts thought that his voice was 
matured enough. 

So now, four times every week, 
Alan comes to the Guildhall 
School of Music, next door to the 
C N office, to study the seven sub¬ 
jects necessary to the full develop¬ 
ment of an operatic, tenor. And 
four times every week Alan makes 
for the track to complete the 
training necessary to make him 
into a great sprinter. 

The opera stage and the run¬ 
ning track seem worlds apart, but 
Alan sees nothing strange in the 
association. “ After all,” he points 
out, “to be a success at either, you 
must learn. to. breathe properly. 
So one activity actually helps the 
other.” 

Alan’s plans as a singer include 
a period of study in Italy. His 
progress as a runner might mean 
a period in Melbourne—represent¬ 
ing Britain in the Olympic Games. 

The best of luck to him. 


She just goes 
paddling along 

A Norwegian . paddle -.wheel 
steamer, the Skibladner, has just 
celebrated her hundredth birthday. 
And she is still going strong. Her 
name means “ship-load,” and was 
ancieiitly given to a vessel in 
which the Norse god Odin was 
said to sail. 

Built at Motala in Sweden in 
1856, the Skibladner plies between 
the many little towns and villages 
on the shores of Lake Mjosa, 
which forms Norway’s biggest in¬ 
land waterway. This trim little 
craft has carried hundreds of 
thousands of passengers from all 
over the world across the lake, 
and in reply to the ship’s many 
admirers the owners recently said 
she was “good for another cen¬ 
tury yet.” 

To mark the birthday she was 
decked out with flags and loaded 
with important guests, including 
Norway’s Minister of Transport, 
on a special trip around the lake. 
At every little port of call, flags 
were flown, ancient guns were 
fired, and bands played, while the 
populace cheered the old vessel on 
her triumphant way. 


Cool job 



Culling Avalcrcrcss is a good Avay 
lo keep co<d on a warm day» as 
young; lAicy O’Sullivan found out. 
She had come up from the oul- 
skirls of London lo help at the 
Nine Wells Farm, W' h i l av c 11, 
Hertfordshire. 


THE BANKER RETIRES 

A locomotive that has spent its 
life helping others has gone to the 
Derby works to be broken up. It 
is the famous Lickey Incline 
Banker, No. 58100. 

With its ten driving wheels, this 
huge locomotive provided extra 
power for trains going over the 
l-in-37 Lickey Incline on the main 
Bristol to Birmingham line. 

Since her first trip in 1919, the 
Banker has travelled well over 
600,000 miles. 


LOST FOR LONG 

A man was recently canoeing 
from Cricklade to Oxford when a 
black circle in the bank at water; 
level attracted his attention. 

It turned out to be the base of 
a black pot'about seven inches 
high. He took it to the Ashmolean 
Museum where experts identified 
it as an unusually good example of 
Roman pottery, lost perhaps 
during the first century .^.d. 
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News from 

Edinburgh Castle is to be flood¬ 
lit in colour. Only one colour is 
being used at first, but it will be 
changed for different occasions. 

An adverticsement for a short¬ 
hand-typist appeared in a Man¬ 
chester newspaper written entirely 
in shorthand. 

FED FROM THE AIR 

When an orphaned baby 
elephant was stranded in deep 
jungle near a fort in the State of 
Pahang, Malaya, the R.A.F. flew 
dried milk and feeding bottles for 
it from Kuala Lumpur. 

Because of the interest in bee¬ 
keeping at many Scarborough 
schools, the local Beekeepers’ 
Association is to allow school- 
children to attend its lectures free 
of charge. 

In one week at the R.S.P.C.A. 
home at Rotherham ■ a hawk, 
falcon, gold-crested wren, an 
owlet, a grass snake, green lizard, 
and a pair of leverets were brought 
in. 

REGL’LAR FLIGHTS 

Mr. Gilbert Lee, General Sales 
Manager of B.O.A.C., said recently 
that somewhere in the world an 
aircraft was taking off for a 
regular scheduled passenger or 
goods flight every five seconds of 
the day and night. 

Remembrance Sunday will in 
future be observed on the second 
Sunday in November. 


Everywhere 

A LOAN FOR POWER 

A loan of over £28,000,000 has 
been made by the World Bank for 
the development of the Kariba 
hydro-electric power scheme in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. This is the biggest loan 
ever made to a single project. 

An acetylene bicycle lamp has 
been secured as an exhibit for 
Keighley Municipal Museum. 

Western Germany is to replace 
all its steam engines with either 
diesel, or, electric locomotives. 

’TREE-TOP CAT 

A cat at Yarmouth, Isle of 
Wight, is rearing three kittens at 
the top of a 50-foot-high elm tree. 

Big red and gold striped litter 
bins have been placed on London’s 
Waterloo Station as part of the 
British Railways’ anti-litter cam¬ 
paign. 

Over 100,000 poplar trees are 
being planted in Nyasaland to pro¬ 
vide timber for the Federation’s 
match-making industry. 

Lamberts Castle Hill, near 
Charmouth in Dorset, has been 
presented to the National Trust. 
The hill is the site of an Ancient 
British fort. 

A collection of about 24.000 
European butterflies and moths has 
been left to the Natural History 
Museum in London by the late 
Mr. Guy T. Adkin. 



for faces 
and places 


Horstead nui, 


ILFORD 

FILMS 


ILFORD FILMS FIT ALL POPL3LAR CAMERAS 
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Seaside in liis garden 


Lsleworth, Middlesex, is nearly 40 miles from the nearest sea, 
hut Mr. Tom Claxton likes a seaside view at the bottom of 
his garden. So, tvatched by two young neighbours, he works 
on his seascape that now covers what was once an uglv 
corrugated iron fence. 


Tt; Newsfigfier, July?, 1956 

A CALL FOR 
PIONEERS 

The Northern Rhodesia 
Government hopes to attract white 
settlers to a great stretch of the 
emptiest well-watered land in 
southern Africa. This is an area of | 
100,000 square miles—higger than 
Great Britain—which lies in the 
north-eastern part of the Pro¬ 
tectorate. At present it produces 
nothing but a bare subsistence for 
the 250,000 Africans w'ho live 
there, for they have no cattle. 

The Government plans to 
establish ranches of 15,000 acres 
in the remote but healthy highlands 
of the region. The ranchers would 
be keen young Rhodesians, South 
Africans, or Britons, who would be 
lent herds which would multiply 
until there was a surplus of heifers 
for sale to the Africans. 


FOOD FOR A SIEGE 

Granaries built by the Romans 
to hold a year's supply of grain 
for 2000 men have been discovered 
at Chester. 

They arc the largest Roman 
I granaries known to exist in Britain 
and arc built in the sandstone 
rock, each 160 feet long and 45 
feet wide. They are thought to 
have been built early in the second 
century a.d., when the frontier 
fortress of Deva, built against the 
warlike tribes of Wales, was recon¬ 
structed in stone. 

PIED PIPER WANTED 

Huge armies of mice, driven in 
from surrounding fields by the 
heavy rainfall, have invaded 
several towns in New South Wales. 
The local cats and dogs were quite 
unable to cope with them. 


SEEING HISTORY 
FOR YOURSELF 

An interesting outing for any 
history class of a school near Lon¬ 
don is to the Museum of the Public 
Record OUlcc in Chancery Lane. 
The Museum is now open again 
after refitting. 

Many new documents can be 
seen, among them being two 
copies of Magna Carta, one issued 
by Henry III in 1225, when the 
great Charter assumed its final 
form, and the other in 1297. 

There is also Oliver Cromwell's 
summons to Praise-God Barbon 
to attend Parliament fsee page 4), 
and the indictment of Dick Turpin 
for stealing a black mare, for 
which he was executed. 

Among the letters arc some 
from the Elizabethan seamen, Gil¬ 
bert, Hawkins, and Frobisher, and 
from James Boswell, Dr. Johnson's 
friend, and Matthew Arnold. 
There is a document which is 
believed to have been written by 
Chaucer, and another in the hand¬ 
writing of Samuel Pepys when 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 

The Museum is open to the 
public from Mondays to Fridays 
between 1 and 4 p.m., but special 
arrangements can be made for 
organised school parties for chil¬ 
dren not less than 12 years old. 


CHESHIRE CHURCH 
HAS ENGINE BELL 

A bell from a Canadian Pacific 
Railway locomotive is being hung 
in th'c Church of St. Thomas, at 
Eaton, Tarporicy, Cheshire. 

The curate, who is interested in 
railways, learned that a number of 
churches in Canada had been given 
bells from the company's railway 
engines. So he wrote and inquired 
about the possibility of one for a 
church in England. 

The company agreed, and now a 
bell which rang across the great 
prairies of Canada calls folk from 
the English countryside to church. 

PICTURES*WITHOUT 
GLASS 

Glass in front of pictures is 
often a nuisance because of rellec- 
tion. • 

The National Gallery in Lon¬ 
don has just opened six rooms 
which have been closed since the 
end of the war, and in all of them 
the glass has been removed from 
the 130 pictures displayed there. 

This is because the rooms have 
been air-conditioned, so that the 
temperature and humidity arc 
kept at an even level and the air 
is pure. The pictures have been 
cleaned and revarnished and the 
more imposing ones have been 
hung on the end walls of each 
room, so that they can be seen 
through the doors. 

SWAN STORY 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, not 
long ago, a male swan made a 
spectacular crash-landing in the 
town market and broke a wing. 
He was cared for by the R.S.P.C.A. 
and after recovery was released on 
a mill pond. A short time after, a 
female swan flew' into some over¬ 
head wires and fell, dazed, into the 
field next to the pond. 

They have now set up home 
together and hatched seven cygnets. 


DIGGING IP THE C01.1EGE 

Members of the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Archaeological Society 
found an ■ eighteenth-century 
drainage system under the college 
yard of Christ Church. By dig¬ 
ging deeper they have now reached 
the floor of a fifteenth-century 
building. It is thought that this 
may have been part of Eagle Hall, 
a medieval University hostel 
favoured by Welshmen studying 
at the University. 


YOUNG CANOE BEIIDERS 

Young Londoners who joined 
boat-building classes at the Shore¬ 
ditch Recreational Institute have 
made four single-seater canoes for 
use on the Regent's Canal. They 
hope to build a fleet of 24, and to 
hold annual regattas. 

The Institute is one of about 20 
in London for young people w'ho 
have left school. Pupils aged 14 
may join with the written consent 
of their head teachers. 


Prizes Value £500 Awarded to Schools and Scholars I 

Result of the 

ON NATiONAL HANDWRITING 
TEST of 1956 

C hjldren's Newspaper has much pleasure in announcing the 
result of the sixth great C N Writing Test, which closed on 
Friday, June 1. Despite the interruption in publication and con¬ 
sequent postponement of the closing date, interest in the competition 
remained keen and nation wide, and a very large entrywas received. 

The standard of penmanship generally was considered higher 
than in previous Tests, and opportunity is taken of congratulating 
teachers upon the improved results in many cases—also of thanking 
schools and teachers throughout Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands for the interest and co-operation which contributed 
so much to the success of this year’s Test. 

Chief awards are announced below. All other awards will be 
notified to participating schools, the full list of prizewinners’ names 
being posted to them as soon as possible. 

GROUP A Second Prize—School £10, Pupil £3 ; 

(For pupils under 9) Finola Paterson, of Grange 

First School Prize of £2S and Pupil’s School, Grangemouth. (Home 


Prize of £5 : 

Phillip Lindley, of Coleman Junior 
School, Leicester. (Home address : 
24 Crown Hills Avenue, Leicester.) 
Second Prize—School £10, Pupil £3 : 
Barbara Henning, of Rockvalc 
Primary School, Newry, Co. Down. 
(Home address : Barkston Lodge, 
Newry, Co. Down.) 

Third Prize—School £5, Pupil £1 ; 
Eric Dufaure, of Farleigh House, 
T'arleigh Wallop, Basingstoke, 
Hants. (Home address: Dunloc 
House, 69 Eedes St., Dublin, Eire.) 

GROUP B 

(For pupils of 9 to under 12) 

First School Prize of £25 and Pupil's 
Prize of £5 : 

Elizabeth Long, of St. John’s 
Junior School, Leicester. (Home 
address; 49 Stanfell Road, 

Leicester.) 

Second Prize—School £10, Pupil £3: 
Robert Fisher, of Holmwood 
School, Forinby, Liverpool. (Home 
address ; 33 Lancaster Road, Birk- 
dale, Southport.) 

Third Prize—School £S, Pupil £2 : 
Gyl Latham, of Raigbeg Public 
School, Tomatin, Inverness-shire. 
(Home address: Glendearn, 
Tomatin, Inverness-shire.) 

GROUPC 

(For pupils of 12 to under 17) 

First School Prize of £25 and Pupil’s 
Prize of £S : 

Pauline Burrows, of Ilketshall St. 
Lawrence County Primary School, 
Beccles, Suffolk. (Home address : 
1 Mill Houses, St. Lawrence, 
Beedes, Suffolk.) 


Ncwlands Road, 


address : 22' 

Grangemouth.) 

Third Prize—School £5, Pupil £2 : 

Alan Carter, of Devizes Grammar 
School, Devizes, Wilts. (Home 
address : Southdowns, Avon Road, 
Devizes, Wilts.) 

1050 Other Prizes! The 50 
Special Sports Prizes—Cricket-bats, 
Tennis-rackets, Footballs, Net- 
balls, Hockey-sticks, Boxing-gloves, 
etc.—have been awarded for next- 
best entries, followed by the 1000 
Consolation Prizes of special 
“exchange point” Fountain- 
pens, engraved with the winner’s 
name, all these Pthcr prizes being 
allotted in proportion to the 
numbers of entries received in the 
three age classes. It is regretted 
that space does not permit the 
printing here of so many winners’ 
names but, as stated above, the com¬ 
plete list will be posted to schools in 
due course ; also it may be seen at 
the C N Competition Office at 
3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4. 

Additional Awards. Once more 
a number of hospital and other 
special schools took part in the 
competition, and the writing 
standards attained—in many cases 
under very great handicaps—rc- 
, fleet much credit upon both the 
entrants and their teachers. The 
Editor has awarded extra prizes in 
a number of these cases, and such 
vvinners’ names vvill be included 
in the full result list. 

Awards of Merit. A Certificate 
has been awarded for the best entry 
from each school not in the prize 
list, and in certain other cases. 



CCSMPETSTION 

rn m 



50 BIG PRISES 

0 ^ a supply of CaSwij Okocoktel 

HOW TO ENt^R. Write on a piece of paper a list of the ten objects 
jumbled up in this picture. Then, with the initial letters of the objects, write 
a sentence about Cadburys. Suppose, for e.xample, your list gave you the 
lettet* TFIAGBTC, your sentence then might read “The Factory in a 
Garden belongs to Cadburys”. PRINT your name and address on the paper 
and send it, together with any Cadbury label, in a sealed envelope (postage 
2Id.), to “Jumbles”, C^drury.s, Dept. 23, BorRNviu.r, Bir.min-ci£.\m. to 
arrive not later than July 3Ist. Senders of the 50 entries judged to be the 
cleverest will each receive a priz.e of a n-fiole years supply of FREE Cadburv 
Chocolate, This competition is open only to children under 16 living in Great 
Britain or Northern Ireland. A list of prize-winners may be had from Cad- 
bur>'s after August 7th. 

Look out for next month’s Cadbury Corner—there 
Will be more exciting prizes to be won 


.SaVC’ 'UUS Sio/mf; • 


A FREE GAME OF SKIDDABOARD OR CADBURY SNAP FOR 
A SET OF THREE STAMPS Are you saviusf the stamps 
tvhich appear in Cadbwy Corner every month} When you have 
the set of three, stick them on a postcard, print your nafjie, 
address and choice of game on the card and send it ipostasie 2d.) 
to Free Games, Cadburys, Dept. 23, Bournville, Birmingham. 
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RADIO AND TV 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


Tfte Ch//dren*s Newsfiofter, July 7, 


!9S& 





THE TROPHY THAT CAUSED 
A PROBLEM 


You might wonder why swimmers 
from England, Scotland, and 
Wales in next Saturday’s televised 
contest from Gateshead will be 
competing for the Bologna Trophy. 
Bologna, after all, is a town in 
Italy. 

The story goes back to 1930, 
when four plucky British girls 
startled the European swimming 
world by carrying off the Ladies’ 
Silver Trophy in the European 
Swimming Championships. They 
were Valerie Davies of Wales, 
Ellen King of Scotland, and Joyce 
Cooper and Marian Laverty 
England. So little were they 
fancied for the event, by the way, 
that it was doubtful whether they 


f would even be 
sent to Italy to 

However, 
they won. But 

back the trophy 
they started a 

or ’ Wales? 
Eventually it was decided to hold 
the Bologna Trophy race, which 
of ■ would be swum annually (in each 
country in turn) to decide which 
country should hold the trophy for 
another year. 


Lel ters from a soldier 

Jn the Napoleonic wars Private 
Wheeler was a soldier of the 
51 St Regiment of Foot. All 
through his 21 years of campaign¬ 
ing he wrote letters home, so full 
of vivid description that they have 
now been adapted as a series of 
three radio features which we can 
hear in the Home Service begin¬ 
ning on Friday at 7.45 p.m. 

Wheeler, who came from Bath, 
took part in the Walcheren cam¬ 
paign, fought through the Penin¬ 
sular War, and was present at 
Waterloo. The programmes cover 
the most exciting years—from 
1809 to 1815—and include drama¬ 
tised scenes depicting the fighting 
and life with Wellington’s armies. 

North Sea adventure 

'J'o cross the North Sea in a 
Thames sailing barge might 
not suit everybody, but—good 
sailor or not—you can enjoy the 
experience in imagination in B B C 
Children’s Hour on Thursday. 

In Conways Ahoy!, a play by 
Geoffrey Morgan, the principal 
characters are Jerry Conway and 
his Canadian cousin'Jane) who sail 
as crew in-the ■ Mirelda With their 
friend. Skipper Amos. Reaching a 
remote, island ifi the Dutch Frisian 
grottp.Jhey become involved in the 
suspicious operations of a salvage 
company, and a consequent race to 
save the Mirelda from being 
blown up. 


Jolly 

Good 

show 

many stars ap¬ 
pear five days a 
week in T V. Excep¬ 
tions are Jimmy Han¬ 
ley, the stage and film 
actor, with his boy 
puppet Jolly Good. 
At 5.30 every day 
from • Monday to 
Friday you can now 
see them introducing 
Jolly Good Time in 
the Associated - Re¬ 
diffusion Children’s 
programmes. 


Rigged and 
ready 


Tall Ships 

gEASCAPES usually make good 
TV, and when the maritime 
picture includes some of the big¬ 
gest and finest ocean-going sail¬ 
ing ships in the world, we can. ex¬ 
pect something out of the ordinary. 
If you missed the Tall Ships pro¬ 
gramme from Dartmouth in B B C 
Children’s TV on Tuesday, you 
can catch up with an even finer 
display on Saturday. 

Television cameras on Berry 
Head, at the westerly end of Tor- 
bay, v/ill show a panoramic view 
of the sailing ships of 12 nations 
taking up moorings for the 800- 
mile race to Lisbon. 

The race, as described in last 
week’s G N, will take about six 
days, the finishing line being the 
mouth of the Tagus. 

Some of Saturday’s best pictures 
will come from cameras on the 
motor vessel Warrior Geraint 
weaving around the Bay, while 
Commander Tom Thompson and 
Toni Salmon describe the seaman¬ 
ship involved in the run-up, when 
sail is set and the ships manoeuvre 
towards the starting line. 

Treat in store 

Y MATHEMATICALLV-MtNDED friend 
has pointed out to me that if 
the BBC Promenade Concerts, 
starting on July 21, were played 
through without a break, the play¬ 
ing time would take up four days 
and four hours. In other words, 
if the first piece was begun at 9 
o’clock on a Monday morning, the’ 
final chord of the last concert 
would be struck at lunch-time on 
the folluwing Friday.' 

The only thing this teaches us,' I 
think, is what a lot of good music 
is in store in the Home, Light, and 
Third Programmes between July 21 
and September l5. The Proms will 
not be broadcast, in their entirety, 
but at least 50 per cent of the out¬ 
put will be on the air. 

Ernest Thomson 


King William Ill’s 
victory in Ireland 


JULY 1, 1690. DUBLIN—On 
the banks of the River. Boyne, 
some 25 miles north of here, the 
Protestant army of King William 
III today routed the French and 
Irish army of James II. 

Already this Battle of the Boyne 
is being recognised tonight as 
decisive in the Irish campaign. 
Among the earliest to quit the field 
W'as James himself. Realising his 
cause was lost, he rode to Dublin 
and is reported to be planning to 
flee to France immediately. 

When .yesterday King William 
was wounded, a rumour spread 
through King James’s camp .that 
he had been killed, but the hopes 
raised by this belief were dashed 
early this morning when the right 


wing of King William’s army 
crossed the Boyne at Slane Bridge 
and strongly attacked King James’s 
left. 

Several miles along the, river in 
the other direction King William's 
left flank forded the river. Under 
the onslaught of his well-drilled 
troops the enemy foot panicked 
and fled. 

Among those killed ; was 
Frederick, Duke of Schomberg, 
James II's commander-in chief. He 
courageously plunged into the river 
to hold up a cavalry charge, and 
although he died in the attempt, 
his deed gave time for the main 
body of James's forces to retreat, 
and thus save the army from com¬ 
plete destruction. 


Neiv Cromwell Parliament 


JULY 4, 1653. LONDON—Mr. 
Praise-God Barbon, a wealthy 
leather 'merchant and notorious 
preacher, .was among the 140 
Members of the new Parliament 
meeting in Whitehall today. 

■ Mr. Barbon was, requested by 
Lord Protector Oliver Cromwell to 
be Member for the City of London. 

This new Parliament is the one 
summoned by the Lord Protector 
following upon his dissolution, of 
the '‘Rump Parliament.” 


Addressing the assembled Mem¬ 
bers, the Lord Protector said the 
new Parliament was a fulfilment of 
a dream of his, and he expressed 
the hope that it might be the means 
of bringing, to the country all the 
things most hoped for in the past. 

(This unpopular Parliament 
lasted only five months, and its 
opponents nicknained it, from the 
name of the Member for London, 
Bare bones Parliament.) 


Crusade adventure 


JULY 5, 1393. LONDON— 
The story of a hurried trip to 
Jerusalem was revealed here when 
Prince Henry of Laneaster re¬ 
turned to London today almost 
exactly a year after setting out on 
his second Crusade. 

The 25-year-old Prince made his 
flying visit to Jerusalem when he 
reached Jaffa shortly after 
Christmas with his provisions 
carried on one donkey. 


This sliip with the ISth-centurjt look has already played several dramatic parts. She started 
life as a Barnstaple collier but was then taken over for a film career, appearing as the 
Hispaniola in Treasure Island and, after alterations, as the Pequod in 3Ioby Dick. She has 
now been.fitted out at Falmouth for a new series of television films. 


The Prince’s crusade began badly. 
In August last year, when .he. 
reached Danzig, his follow'ers 
killed a German, and were alto¬ 
gether so disorderly that their 
leader became unpopular with the 
Teutonic knights. 

He moved on to Konigsberg, but 
there decided to abandon the 
Crusade and sent his followers 
home, and on September 23 set out 
himself .for a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

In his travels he met many Euro¬ 
pean rulers; stayed three days with 
King Wenceslas of Bohemia; and ■ 
was magnificently entertained in 
Venice both on his outward and 
return journeys. The Council of 
Venice gave him a fully equipped 
galley for his voyage east, and on 
his way home 100 ducats. 

From Venice he came heme via 
Milan and Paris. 

(Prince Henry, eldest son of 
John of Gaunt, became King 
Henry IV of England.) 


WATERLOO TROPHY 

Sergeant Charles Ewart, of the 
Royal Scots Greys, captured a 
French standard at VVaterloo, and 
for over a century it has hung in 
the Royal Hospital at Chelsea. 
Now it has been returned to the 
regiment by General Sir Bernard 
Paget, governor of the, hospital. , 

It has been taken to Edinburgh 
Castle where Ewart is buried, and 
is being placed in the Scottish 
United Services’ Museum there'.' 

The Royal Scots Greys derived 
their eagle badge from this old 
battle flag. 
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Alan Ivintey visits Southwell 
where the cathedral is . . . 


Celebrating 1000 
Years of History 



The south side of Southwell Cathedral seen from the garden of the Archbishop’s palace. The beginnings of this 
ancient church goes back to 956 so that this present year sees the celebration of its thousandth birthday 


5 



The two western towers of the cathedral had two pointed leaden spires 
added to them in the nineteenth century 


Celebrating a thousandth birth¬ 
day is a rare occasion, but 
that "is what the little Notting¬ 
hamshire town of Southwell is 
proudly doing all this year. A fine 
pageant on July 6 and 7 is among 
the outstanding events., 

It was in the year 956 that the 
Archbishop of York was given an 
estate here by the Saxon King of 
England, and in this broad Vale 
of Trent he founded what was to 
become a great cathedral with a 
little country town huddled round 
its grey-yellow walls. 

Southwell is growing quickly 
nowadays, but it still does not take 
long to get round the town. The 
cathedral is different. It is obvi¬ 
ously the reason for the town’s 
existence, the biggest and most 
important thing in sight. There it 
stands, on a huge carpet of lovely 
turf, dominated by a squat, square 
tower in the middle and two 
western towers with queer, pointed 
caps of lead. On one side is a 


partly ruined palace; on another 
the Provost’s house, like a minia¬ 
ture Cambridge college; on 
another is the school; and next an 
inn. 

Then you come to the puzzle. 
Very quickly you learn, from the 
excellent little booklet sold at the 
bookstall in the south transept, 
that Southwell only became a 
cathedral within living memory— 
in 1884. Yet the nave and tran¬ 
septs were complete as we see 
therh in 1150, the- choir by 1250, 
and the Chapter House by 1300. 1 
said to myself that of course this 
was called Southwell Minster, and 
"minster” means the church of a 
monastery. So obviously one 
looked for cloisters or some other 
sign of monastic buildings. But 
there are no such buildings, 
because there never was a monas¬ 
tery here. 

The puzzle was—how on earth 
did there ever come to be this 
enormous and beautiful church of 
cathedral size in this 
out-of-the-way spot? 

The answer seems 
to be as follows; 
Southwell, like many 
religious foundations 
of Saxon times, was a 
college or association 
of secular clergy. 
They lived, not like 
monks inside monas¬ 
tery walls, but out in 
the world. They did 
the work of men we 
would now call Civil 
Servants. In the Mid¬ 
dle Ages very few 
people could read or 
write except the 
clergy. So Southwell 
was founded and con¬ 
tinued to exist as a 
source of income for 
the educated men of 
the day who carried 
out duties for the 
State. 



Yard of an old coaching inn, The Saracen’s Head 



Burgage Manor where Byron spent holidays 




But the services of the minster yard with its front in Church grown into historic importance 
had to be carried on (it has been Street. with the minster, and its Rural 

called a Power House of Prayer), At the top of this street, where District - Council administers an 
and there had to be deputies to do it joins the main street, is a hand- area equal to about one-fifth of 
this. They were known as Vicars some old inn called The Saracen’s the whole of Nottinghamshire, or 
Choral. They had to live on the Head, with a half-timbered front 55 parishes. It has built over 2000 
spot, and after about the year and an archway to the coachyard. houses since the war. Many of the 
1702 a new residence was built it was here that King Charles I was folk work in the neighbouring 
for them called Vicars* Court. staying during the fateful negotia- coalfield; others find work in the 
It stands at the east end of the tions with the Scots army at important oilfield, five miles to the 

Newark to which he decided to north, which produces about 50,000 
surrender. tons of oil a year. 

The cathedral verger still posts FRIENDS OF THE MASON 
the announcements of services in There can be few more prosper- 
thc old inn every week. ous or'more'happy corrimunities in' 

OLD PRISON ARCH this island than, little Southwell 

Down the hill, towards the little with its great church. ' 

River Greet, you come to Burgage Last but not least must be men- 
Green and its lace mill, successor tioned one of the most attractive 
to an old water mill. This is features of the church—a new 
Southwell’s native industry, and series of carved stone heads. The 
the mill incorporates the arch of masons of our cathedrals often 
the - old prison or House of Cor- carved the likeness of their friends 
Carved head and choirboy model rection to which the minster into the stonework, and Southwell 

churchyard, and consists of five authorities used to send wrong- has many fine specimens. But 

houses, arranged round a three- doers. stone wears out, and some new 

sided courtyard, paved and grassed. Close by is Burgage Manor, heads were needed. The models 
with the Provost's residence in the which was rented by Byron s for them have been chosen from 

mother when the poet was a boy people who now work in the 
When the minster became a and on his school holidays from minster, including the aged clock- 
cathedral a new constitution was Harrow-, Nearby is a house dis- winder and the youngest choii boy. 

made by- which the canons are tinguished in quite a different way. The stone foi the new work 

honorary only and the staff con- "as where the famous apple, came from the same quarries as 
sists of a Provost (instead of a Bramley Pippin, was first marketed, were used when the Minster was 
Dean), a Chancellor, a Priest-Vicar, little town of Southwell has first built, 

a Rector of the Choir who is also 
organist, and an assistant organist. 

There are also three vergers, and 
the ancient office of dog-whipper 
still survives from the days when 
people brought their dogs to 
church, as the shepherds still do 
in the Highlands of Scotland. Now¬ 
adays his job is to-look after the 
churchyard. 

The celebrations of the millenary 
or thousandth birthday end in 
December with three plays by the 
grammar school, which is believed 
to have been founded at the same 
time as the minster. The old build¬ 
ing near the west end of the 
cathedral is no more; but the 

present one remains in the church- Southwell’s Church Street. The cathedral i.s behind, to the left 
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JUST A STONE’S THROW The honest finder 


John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars , London . EC4 
JULY 7.1956 

SEEDS OF 
FRIENDSHIP 

jgiG things usually have small 
beginnings and certainly 
young Gillian and Garth 
Raworth had little idea of 
what was to grow from their 
act of kindness two years ago, 

Gillian and Garth used to 
collect aircraft registration 
markings at the airport near 
their Guernsey home. One 
day, on their way to the air¬ 
port, they thought what a 
good idea it would be to col¬ 
lect some of the wild primroses 
growing all around and have 
them carried to a children’s 
hospital. 

From that small beginning 
grew a movement with more 
than a thousand children in 
ten countries taking part; with 
R.A.F. stations presenting 
plants and seeds; with civil 
airline pilots willingly acting 
as carriers; and with thousands 
of patients receiving pleasure 
from the flowers and the 
messages accompanying them. 
And still the movement grows. 

An Airport Headquarters of 
the Guernsey council of boys 
and girls has been formed. It 
handles the plants and seeds 
sent there, and the other day 
a letter reached it from 
Marshal Bulganin, asking for 
details of the scheme and 
sending his good wishes. 

Let us ask a blessing on 
these humble seeds of friend¬ 
ship winging their way, with 
their message of goodwill, 
from the children of one 
country to the children of 
another. 


TAoubtless many of us have 
^ travelled to seaside “digs ” 
thrilled to think that we would 
be (as advertised) only a “stone’s 
throw ” from the sea. And 
doubtless many of us have been 
left wondering, on arrival, 
what giant of a man it was who 
could throw a stone that far. 

It seems that the Resort Pub¬ 
licity Officers, whose job it is to 
prepare brochures and other 
information about holiday 
resorts, have themselves been 
wondering about this expression. 

At a meeting they decided 
that this description should be 
allowed only where properties 
are 100 yards or less from the 
sea. So now we know—although 
we fear that even the reduced 
distance of 100 yards is a very 
long throw. 

Now that “ a stone’s throw ’’ 
has been defined, perhaps the 
authorities will turn their atten¬ 
tion to that other vexed expres¬ 
sion, “overlooking the sea.” 

We have found so many 
places which seemed to “over¬ 
look ” the sea—completely. 



TL/r.vNY of us, entering a lost 
property office, have known 
the relief and satisfaction when 
the clerk produces the article we 
left in a bus or train. Gratefully 
we thought of the unknown 
person who handed it in and de¬ 
parted without reward or thanks. 

The other day a Government 
Transport Committee turned 
down a suggestion that rewards 
should be paid to finders of lost 
property. Their conclusion was 
that “the passenger who picks 
up an article left behind by 
another passenger is able to 
hand it in with little effort, and 
this is no more than his moral 
duty. We feel sure that the 
majority of the public would 
wish it to remain on that basis.” 

May the day when we claim 
money rewards for ordinary 
decent behaviour to each other 
be far away. 


Ill tile Silver Band 


Think on These Things 

J ESUS speaks of Himself as 
being not only the “good 
Shepherd,” but “ the door ” of 
the sheepfold (St. John, 10. 9). 

Jesus is “the door” in the 
sense that it is by means of Him 
we come to God, just, as by 
means of a door we come into 
a room. 

In the morning the shepherd 
leads the sheep from the sheep- 
fold to good pasture. When we 
follow Jesus and put Him first, 
we find that we can use the 
things around us rightly, and 
they can enrich our hearts and 
minds. O. R. C. 



CAME THE DAWN 
■VyE take the following from a 
letter in The Times quot¬ 
ing a remark on a boy’s school 
report. 

“The dawn of legibility in his 
handwriting reveals his utter 
incapacity to spell.” 


Jane Jay and Susan Bond arc 
the only girl members of the 
Silver Band at Fovant, near 
Salisbury. Here they are seen 
with Mr. Frank Read, who has 
been playing in brass bands 
for more than 60 years. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
July 10,1926 

'T'here was once a lady mos- 
quito whose mission in life 
seemed to be to carry brightness 
into British homes and to redeem 
the reputation which her people 
have so long suffered under of 
being a curse to the human race. 

Cynthia (that was her name, 
and this is a true story) had been 
trained to sing. She was the 
Melba of the Theobaldia Annii- 
lata tribe of mosquitoes, and the 
shrill ping of her vibrating wings, 
which is what the mosquito’s 
song amounts to, was to be 
broadcast. 

Alas! for mortal hopes, of 
man or mosquito. Cynthia, who 
had been carefully trained by 
Mr. Moore Hogarth, the entom¬ 
ologist, to hum to order, found 
the occasion too much for her. 
Overcome by stage fright, she 
perished on the very threshold 
of her first appearance. 


THEY SAY . . . 

A STUDENT nurse should retain 
her joy in learning, her 
starry-eyed approach to a 
patient, her first line enthusiasm. 
Miss M. C. N. Lamb, of the Royal 
College of Nursing in Scotland 

T'here is about as much unity 
"*• as to what a concert audi¬ 
ence wants as you will find 
among passengers in a railway 
carriage. 

Mr. iV, R. Fell, general manager, 
Scottish National Orchestra 

'The beauties of England are 
something which belong to 
all, and which nobody has the 
right to destroy. 

Mr. Duncan Sandys, M.P. 

Tn Russian schools examination 
day is something of a festival. 
The young people wear their 
best clothes, take flowers to 
school, and are often accom¬ 
panied by their parents. 

A Vr'riter to The Times 
Educational Supplement 

I QUIZ CORNER * 

I -1. What is the Nobel Prize? 

I 2. Which insect carries the 
t malaria germ? 


What is 
Reuters? 


meant 


4. Which is the largest of 

all the Continents? 

5. What are “chopsticks”? 

6. Daniel Defoe (1659-1731) 

wrote Robinson 
Crusoe, which des¬ 
cribes exciting adven¬ 
tures on Juan Fer¬ 
nandez Island, off the 
coast of Chile. Did he 
ever live on the island? 

Answers on page 12 


Out and About 

The early morning sun made 
-*■ shining patches of gold on 
the smooth little river. 

Then we noticed an animal 
diving and swimming fast under 
water toward the opposite bank. 
It seemed to be covered with 
silver drops. 

It was indeed the thickly 
furred water vole, and though 
really almost black, the bubbles 
of air in its fur gave it that 
silvery look. The animal seemed 
to disappear into the bank at 
last. It had probably gone into 
the burrow it had tunnelled out, 
with a nest below the ground but 
above the water. 

A full-sized water vole (which 
may be brown or greyish-black) 
is about a foot long, counting 
the strong tail by which it steers 
itself when swimming. 

C. D. D. 


In the licdfordslilre 
villajze of Silsoe 


JUST AN IDEA 
The sunshine of life is made 
up of very little beams that are 
bright all the time. 


RETURNING SUN 
T STOOD upon the hills when 
heaven’s wide arch 
Was glorious with the sun’s 
returning march. 

And woods were brightened, and 
soft gales 

Went forth to kiss the sun-clad 
vales. Longfellow 


The Ch}I<Jren*s Newst>aper. July 7, /956 

Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

July 8 

Jean de La Fontaine (1621- 
1695). French writer of fables. 
He took many of his ideas from 
Aesop but turned them into 
easy, delightful poetry entirely 
his own. He spent most of his 
life in charge of the woods and 
streams of his native region of 
France. 

July 9 

Ann Radcliffe (1764-1823). 

Novelist. The Mysteries of 

Udolpho, which she published in 
1794, was an early example of 
the “thriller.” She knew how to 
keep up the suspense in a story 
and she described its landscape 
setting beautifully. 

July 10 

John Calvin (1509-1564). 

Theologian. A most important 
figure in the Reformation. He 
believed that 
i the churches 

should look 
after the pri¬ 
vate, lives of 
citizens as 
well as their 
religion. He 
put his theor¬ 
ies into prac¬ 
tice in the 
Swiss city of Geneva where he 
made his rule felt for many 
years. 

July 11 

Lord Tedder (1890). Marshal 
of the Royal Air Force. As Air 
Officer C.-in-C. Middle East, 
1941-43, he organised the great 
air offensive which did so much 
to help the advance of the 
Eighth Army across North 
Africa. He was Deputy Supreme 
Commander under General 
Eisenhower, 1943-45. 

July 12 

Josiah Wedgwood (1730- 
1795). Potter and founder of 
the great firm of Wedgwood. He 
made orna¬ 
mental pot¬ 
tery a fine 
art and also 
intro duced 




many im- 
proved 
methods, in 
particular 
the use of 
moulds, 
which cheapened the cost of 
good crockery considerably. He 
was appointed potter to Queen 
Charlotte in 1762. 

July 13 

Queen Louise (1889). Wife of 
King Gustav of, Sweden whom 
she married in 1923. She is the 
sister of Lord Louis Mount- 
batten and aunt of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

July 14 

Gertrude Bell (1868-1926). 
Traveller, archaeologist, writer, 
and Government servant. She 
travelled widely in the Middle 
East, often in out of the way 
places where no European 
woman had set foot before. She 
acquired ^reat knowledge of 
Arab politics and was a firm 
supporter of Arab independence. 
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The Children's Newsfsapei, fuly 7. I9S6 


A GREAT POET 
PASSES 

Walter de la Mare, a great and veil-beloved poet, has 
died. He lived to be 83, and niany generations have 
been brought up on his poens and stories. He understood 
so well what children lik'd, because he never forgot his 
o.vii boyhood awakeghg to nd jhe wonder of the world. 
■.Ti-.R OF...i_\ Aarh could he 
• ' described as a Londoner, 


for he v>as born at Charlton, then 
a viliae; just outside London, and 
died at Twickenham. But he was 
a poet of England, of which he 
wrote: 

My heart within me faints to roam 
In thought even far from thee; 
Thine be the grave whereto I come. 
And thine my darkness be. 

He went to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Choir School and was founder, 
editor, and energetic contributor to 
the school magazine called The 
Choristers’ Journal. 

As,a young man he worked for 
18 years as a clerk in the then 
Anglo-American Oil Company. 
During this period he signed his 
poems and stories “Walter 
Ramal.” The dream-like “other- 
worldlincss ” of so much of his 


humorous 



Walter de la Mare 


work may be partly due to this 
long discipline in a city office. The 
present writer one day asked him 
if it had not been very difficult to 
do his matter-of-fact duties so long. 

“ Whatever work one has to do,” 
he replied, “I think one can 
become interested in by doing 
one’s best.” 

Walter de la Mare is probably 
the finest writer of children’s 
poetry we have ever had. He 
published his first book, Songs of 


STAMP AIBM 


Ci: idhood, while still a city 
clerk, and it showed the lovely 
sense of fun and the wondering 
awe at the mysteries of creation 
which underline all his w'ork. He 
wrote, too, of unseen other worlds 
which seem to gird ours about 
both in his poems and stories. 
Some were for children and many 
others for adults, of ghosts and 
eerie atmospheres. But perhaps 
his more important work is in the 
revelation of the human heart. 

For the young he will always be 
a loved poet, story-writer, and 
guide to the treasures of literature 
and of the universe we live in. 
This is true not only of the rhymes 
of Peacock Pie, but in the prose 
story of Henry Brocken, the boy 
who wanders into the realms of 
imagination described in the books 
he had read. It is true of the 
and wise adventure 
story of The Three 
^^uIIa-MuIgars, and 
also of that Introduc¬ 
tion to his rich antho¬ 
logy Come Hither, 
where we meet an¬ 
other young reader 
discovering the mar¬ 
vels which arc in 
one’s own mind. 

One of his richest 
books was Memoirs 
of a Midget, but to 
enjoy it the reader 
must take time and 
yield to the sensitive 
style. 

The beauty of the creation,- 
human and non-human, haunted 
de la Mare’s mind, as well as the 
sadness of passing time. His mood 
became crj'stallised in Fare Well: 
Look thy last on ail things lovely. 
Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 

Thou have paid thy utmost bless¬ 
ing: 

Since that all things thou 
wouldst praise. 

Beauty, took from those who loved 
them 

In other days. 



These Girl Guides from Britain have been chosen to spend three 
t-l/ * ff-CJf I'CC.I/ “'“"•■•s in the U.S.A. as guests of the American Girl Scouts. Diirinc 
__ their visit some of them will go to the camp at Detroit. 


AliTOMATIC LABORATORIES 

Among the latest aids to in¬ 
dustry is the automatic laboratory. 
It carries out all kinds of-chemical 
analyses by using various elec¬ 
tronic devices. 

A few of these laboratories are 
already operating in various parts 
of the world, greatly lessening 
routine work which may occupy 
the time of scores of trained 
chemists in a big industrial fac¬ 
tory. 

One section of the laboratory 
will pick up its own sample of a 
liquid, measure the amount of im¬ 
purities in it, and record the results 
on a chart. Another electronic 
part can check the quality of a 
solution which may be flowing 
through some works’ plant and 
keep it uniform by adding what¬ 
ever is lacking. 

The instrument never gets tired, 
of course, and acts with the same 
precision all the time on jobs 
which would become very tedious 
to human assistants. 


COW-SHED THEATRE 

Claimed to be the smallest 
theatre in Great Britain, and possi¬ 
bly in the world, the Byre Theatre 
at St. Andrews, Scotland, is 
housed in a converted cow-shed. It 
is run by a professional company 
of actors, and presents new plays 
every fortnight. 

The stage is 12 feet by 14 feet, 
and the auditorium seats 74 people. 
Dressing-rooms are in a loft, and 
actors reach them by two ladders 
hidden ^behind scenery. 


FROM HORSE TO 
HELICOPTER 

Next week’s Horse to Helicopter 
Exhibition and Fair in London 
will illustrate 'the development of 
travel during the past 200 years. 

By permission of the Queen the 
exhibition is being held in the 
gardens of Marlborough House on 
July 10 and 11 in aid of the 
Royal College of Nursing. 

Among the items showing our 
ancestors’ ways of getting about 
will be a coach, a post-chaise, and 
a hor.!e-drawn bus, and the car¬ 
riage used by Florence Nightingale 
in the Crimea. 

The story of the bicycle will be 
shown, from “penny-farthing 
and bone-shaker days,” and the 
history of railways will be illus¬ 
trated by the British Transport 
Commission, with models of loco¬ 
motives. The main shipping lines 
will show models and photographs 
of vessels old and new. 

In the motoring section a 1901 
Sunbeam Mabley, with tiller steer¬ 
ing and 3+ h.p. engine, will stand 
a Humber Super 


in contrast to 
Snipe. 

A cavalcade 
travel is to 
B.O..A.C. and 


of passenger air 
be presented by 
B.E.A., ranging 
from the early types of aircraft to 
the Britannia and Viscount air¬ 
liners, while a peep into the future 
will be provided by the British 
Interplanetary Society. 

Travel costume and its chang¬ 
ing fashions will be shown for the 
years from 1756 to the present day. 


SECOND TIME LUCKY 

Young Robert Townlcy, of Sid- 
mouth, Devon, saved up his pocket 
money for a whole year to buy a 
fishing-rod. 

Then he bought a brand-new 
outfit and set out in high spirits 
to christen it. He cast out from the 
sea-front at Sidmouth, rested his 
rod on a tripod, and turned to 
adjust his bicycle. When he looked 
back a few moments later ho saw 
that fine new rod being carried out 
to sea. The “big one” had got 
away—with all his new, hard-won 
tackle. 

The Sidmouth^Sca .Angling Club 
took pity on him and made a col¬ 
lection to replace it. So, with his 
new equipment, Robert took part 
in a local sea-angling competition 
and landed an 11-lb. conger eel. To 
his delight it won him a first prize, 
and weighed more than all the fish 
caught by the other competitors 
put together. 


ESSAY PRIZE 

Ten-year-old Bruce Gregory, of 
Scunthorpe, won an essay competi¬ 
tion arranged by a cinema circuit 
which attracted 8000 entries from 
children. His prize was a camera. 

The essay had to explain how 
he would make a film of his own 
town, and he has since accom¬ 
panied cameramen making a film 
of the town. They have “shot” 
the great steel works, where his 
father works, and his own school, 
Crosby Junior School, as well as 
the town council and market-day 
scenes. 


ODD 

SHAPES 

SIR ROWLAND HILL. 
PIONEER OF THE POSTAGE 
STAMP, SPECIFIED “A 
BIT OF PAPER JUST 
LARGE ENOUGH TO BEAR 
THE stamp!' designers 
HAVE SINCE US£0"5/7yf77 
PAPER" Of nmsmm 


THE FIRST 
TRIANGULAR 
FROM THE 
CAPE. 




LEFT. 

anWerted’ 

TRIANGLE FROM 
LATVIA; ABOVE . A ' 
TILTED SQUARE 
FROM NICARAGUA. 


MONACO ISSUED THE 
UNIQUE SHAPE ON 
THE LEFT. 

EGYPT. 
RIGHT . GAVE 
US THIS LONG 
RECTANGLE. 
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All BECAUSE A BOY 
ASKED A mmm 

Next Monday a pilgrimage is being led by the Archbishop 
of Wales to the little island of Flat Holm in the Bristol 
Channel. This is to mark the centenary of The Missions 
to Seamen which grew out of the Rev. John Ashley’s visits 
to the island and the shipping anchored near it. Here is 
the story of how a chance remark by John Ashley’s son 
began a great enterprise. 



^HE two John 
Ashleys. father 
and young 
son. were strolling 
along the shore of 
the Bristol Chan¬ 
nel near Clevedon 
one fine day in 
1835. Far out over 
the vv a t e r the 
glint of the sun 
on cottage vdn- 
dows on the lonely 
islets of Steep 
Holm and Flat 
Holm caught the boy’s eye. 

“How can those people go 
church?" he asked his father. 


Rev. John Ashlev 


to 


men admire it is a 
fighter. Ashley’s 
quiet perseverance 
and good humour 
soon won their 
respect and affec¬ 
tion and, what 
was more im¬ 
portant, their con¬ 
fidence. 

Months passed, 
and then Ashley 
received an offer 
of a comfortable 
living on the main¬ 
land. He refused it, preferring to 
serve the people of the Bristol 
Channel. 



John Ashley, senior, a Church 
of England clergyman just over 
from Ireland in search of a parish, 
was disturbed by his son’s ques¬ 
tion. Next day he 
visited the islands, 
and, as he feared, 
found neither church 
nor parson. He- 
decided there and 
then that it was his 
clear- duty to minis¬ 
ter to the Holm 
fishermen and their 
families. 

It was the islanders 
who told Ashley of 
the wihdbound ships 
which often lay for 
weeks at anchor in 
the Penarth Roads, 
totally ignored by the 
Church. Ashley resolved to make 
amends and to extend his 
“parish" to include them. 

At first the crews greeted him 
with contempt when he spoke of 
his plans for their spiritual wel¬ 
fare. But if there is one thing sea- 


Local recognition of Ashley’s 
labours came in 1838. The Bristol 
Channel Mission was formed, and 
money raised to provide Ashley 


John Ashley’s cutter, Eircnc 

with a powerful cutter, the Eirene. 
This had a chapel between decks 
and a special set of signals to an¬ 
nounce the times of services to the 
anchored ships. 

During his 15 years in the Chan¬ 
nel John Ashley boarded over 


Good cook 
wanted 

There will be 22 men in the 
New Zealand party, led by Sir 
Edmund Hillary, for the Common¬ 
wealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition, 
and so far 16 have been chosen. 
But a chief cook is needed and 
also a journalist for news reports 
at the base. Sir Edmund Hillary 
thinks the two jobs might be com¬ 
bined by finding a journalist who 
is a good cook. 

Two Englishmen have been 
selected for the New Zealand 
team. They are Dr. George Marsh 
and Lieut. Richard Brooke, R.N., 
both Londoners. In Antarctica 
they will join Sir Edmund’s field 
party of eight who are to lay food 
and fuel dumps for the British 
attempt to march right across the 
frozen continent. ■ 

Dr. Marsh, an expert in the 
training rind care of huskies, will 
be the chief dog-handler, and 
much will depend on his 60 sledge 
dogs. Lieut. Brooke, who has had 
much polar experience, will be 
an assistant handler and there will 
be six dog teams pulling the radio- 
equipped sledges. 

The New Zealand team is due 
to sail to the Ross Sea and 
establish a base in McMurdo 
Sound next December. 


Contitiue^ from preTioiis column 

14,000 ships and sold 5000 Bibles 
and tracts, besides conducting 
services aboard the Eirene. 

Long before his reluctant retire¬ 
ment Ashley had shamed or in¬ 
spired others into undertaking 
similar work, and in 1856 The 
Missions to Seamen was founded. 

Nowadays, the Flying Angel 
flag can be found at the mastheads 
of the Missions’ launches, clubs, 
and hostels in almost every major 
port in the world. 

This flag flies, too, on the good 
ship John Ashley, which is the 
Mission’s “Floating Church” in 
the Thames. And not long ago 
C N told the story of how her 
crew had been “adopted” by a 
girl for the purpose of birthday 
letters and seasonal greetings. 



When xvigwams w.ilk 

Tlireo walking wigwams cross the grass at Coram Fields, a 
playground on the site of London’s old Foundling Hospital. 
LTnderneath are three children who have borrowed them from 
the playground keeper for a da’i'’s camping. 


TRAIIV HEROM OF 

A new streamline train running 
between Chicago and Boone, 
Iowa, on the- Chicago and North 
Western -Railway, has been named 
the Kate Shelley, in honour of 
the brave action of a 15-year-old 
girl. 

The 75th anniversary of her 
courage is just being celebrated, 
for it was on the night of July 6, 
1881, that Kate, who lived at 
Boone, saved a train from falling 
into a flooded river. 

Her home was beside the rail¬ 
way track between Honey Creek 
and the Des Moines river. A tre¬ 
mendous rainstorm on the night 
of July 6 caused the creek to rise 
and a bridge collapsed. 

Kate Shelley set out to walk 
down the line to stop a passenger 
train that was soon due. This 
meant crossing the long foot¬ 
bridge over the Des Moines river. 
By this time the water had risen so 
high that floating wreckage and 
trees were almost as high as the 
bridge. 

The storm was so terrific and 
the darkness so great that Kate 
had to go down on her hands 


THE MIDDLE WEST 

and knees and guide herself by 
the rail. At last she reached the 
other side through the thick dark¬ 
ness and the train was stopped in 
time. 

Kate was given a grant by the 
State of Iowa and later became 
one of the first woman station 
agents in the United States. Now 
her name lives again in a new 
train on the old railway. 


NO ARGUMENT 

A housewife, after ringing up 
the telephone weather service and 
learning that there would be long 
sunny periods, put out her wash¬ 
ing to dry. But it rained hard. 
So she went back to the telephone 
and protested. 

But the forecaster on the tele¬ 
phone still went on talking confi¬ 
dently about those sunny periods 
and took no notice of anything 
the housewife could say. So she 
switched her call to the exchange 
supervisor. He explained that the 
voice of the forecaster was an 
automatic recording and nobody 
could argue with it. 


THE SHACKLETON SAGA—new picture-story of a great Antarctic explorer (6) 



Hoping against hope that the Nimrod had not 
yet sailed, Shackleton and Wild set fire to a small 
Tint near Captain Scott’s old one. Their spirits 
soared when they saw the ship’s sails on the 
horizon. Shackleton’s men in the Nimrod had 
persuaded her anxious captain to stay a little 
longer on this dangerous coast in case their 
leader and his South Pole party should, after all, 
return. Now their faith vas rewarded. 


On board the Nimrod Shackleton and Wild 
were greeted with joy and amazement—every¬ 
one had secretly given up hope of ever seeing 
them again. The next task was to organise 
a sledging party to go out and rescue Marshall 
and Adams from the Great Ice Barrier. 
Shackleton himself led it, tired as be was, and 
after a grixelling journey the two men were 
safely brought back to the Nimrod. 


The Nimrod escaped the icc and made an un¬ 
eventful voyage to New Zealand. She stopped 
first at Stewart Island, where the news of 
Shackleton’s journey was cabled. When she 
entered Lyttelton Harbour, Christchurch, there 
was -a tumultuous welcome. More acclama¬ 
tion awaited Shackleton in Australia, whence 
he travelled home by liner and train to be met 
by his wife at Dover on June 12, 1909. 


Shackleton himself must have been surprised 
at the I.oridoners’ welcome. As he and his 
wife drove from Charing Cross Station, cheer¬ 
ing crowds thre-nged round his carriage, 
the police having difliculty in clearing a way. 
A popular hero now, Shackleton was caught 
up in a busy roand of giving lectures and 
being entertained by famous people. - But 
always in his heart was the call of Antarctica. 


Will Shackleton rest content with his achievement? See next week’s instalment 
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Grand serial about the popular radio schoolboy 

THANKS TO 
JENNINGS 


By Anthony Buckeridge 


a notice-board just the other side 
of the railings.” 

Darbishire peered in the direc¬ 
tion of his friend's pointing finger. 

“Wow! So there is!” he ex¬ 
claimed excitedly. “Take a photo, 
quick! ” 

Jennings whipped his camera out 
of its case and levelled it at the 
squirrel beyond the railings. 

“Tut! There’s something wrong 
with the thing!” he complained. 
“I can’t see a thing through the 
viewfinder.” 


Jennings and Darbishire collect 
cabbage for the guinea pig they 
have found, but Mr. Carter tells 
them to take the greenstuff to Mr. 
Wilkins. The masters cannot 
understand why Jennings and 
Darbishire should be amassing 
vegetables, and Mr. Wilkins con¬ 
cludes they are planning a secret 
feast. 

6. Organised outing 

As it happened, Mr. Wilkins’ 
brilliant deduction did not 
seriously affect the plans for the 
secret feast, for the next few days 
were so crowded with alarming 
developments that for the time 
being he forgot all about his sus¬ 
picions. 

To begin with, there was the 
Camera Club expedition to Dun- 
hambury which Mr. Carter had 
come to discuss. 

“I think it would be a good plan 
to split the photographers into two 
groups when wo get off the bus,” 
he suggested. “There’s an exhibi¬ 
tion of. Wild Life photography 
being held at the museum which 
some of the boys would like to see, 
so if you’ll take the rest of the 
photographers round the town. I’ll 
take the museum party.” 

Small group 

He took a list from his pocket and 
ran his eye down the column of 
names. 

“There won’t be many in your 
group, Wilkins. Venables, Temple, 
Atkinson, and Bromwich major 
will bc'going with you. And then, 
of course, there'll be Jennings and 
Darbishire.” 

Mr. Wilkins groaned. 

'‘Oh, no, Carter! Not Jennings 
and Darbishire!” 

“Extremely keen photographers, 
both of them.” 

“Yes, I dare say, but-” 

“Don't sound so worried,” Mr. 
Carter remarked as he turned to 
leave the room. “Nobody could 
possibly get into mischief just 
strolling round the town taking 
snapshots of historic buildings.” 

Off to the park 

A chattering swarm of boys 
alighted from the bus in the 
market square of Dunhambury the 
following afternoon and lined up 
on the pavement iii two orderly 
ranks. Slung round their necks, or 
dangling down their backs, were 
cameras in brown canvas cases. 
Smoothly, hfr. Carter divided the 
photographic crocodile into two 
sections. 

“We'll meet you ba:ck here by 
the bus stop at half-past four,” he 
said to his colleague, and then 
turned and led his party away in 
the direction of the Dunhambury 
Museum and Art Gallery. 

Mr. Wilkins ran his eye over the 
group of boys assigned to his 
charge. 


“Come along, you boys. We'll 
go round by the park and then 
make our way towards the castle,” 
he ordered.' “Keep together now, 
and don't straggle.” 

“May we stop when we see 
something we want to photograph, 
sir?” Venables inquired. 

Mr. Wilkins nodded a grudging 
assent. 

“So long as you don’t take all 
day over it. I don't want people 
lagging half a mile behind.” 

He set off at a lively pace 
towards t h e Dunhambury 
Memorial Park w'ith the members 
of the Camera Club trotting 
closely at his heels; but as they 
left the High Street and turned 
into the road skirting the park 
railings they began to spread out, 
as first one and then another 
paused to take a photograph. 

Snap suggestions 

Jennings and Darbishire ambled 
along happily at the tail of the 
straggling crocodile. 

“What sort of photo do, you 
think we ought to take?” Darbi¬ 
shire asked, swinging ,his camera 
case to and fro like a fast-moving 
pendulum. 

“Perhaps we could get some 
Nature photos—birds and animals 
and things,” said Jennings hope¬ 
fully. “Or if not, there'll be plenty 
of old ruins and ancient relics 
when we get to the castle walls.” 

“I’d like to take a snap of Old 
Wilkie, if he’ll let me.” 

“He’s not an ancient relic,” Jen¬ 
nings pointed out. “Well, I sup¬ 
pose he is, in a way. But it’d be 
a waste of good films taking-” 

For the skilled 

His voice died away and he 
stopped dead in his tracks. Beyond 
the green park railings on his right 
he had just caught sight of a grey 
squirrel reared up on its hind 
legs and darting quick, eager 
glances from side to side. By 
chance it had come to rest in front 
of one of the warning notices 
dotted about the lawns of the 
park. “Keep off the Grass” the 
sign proclaimed. 

Here was a scene well worth the 
attention of a skilled photographer, 
Jennings decided. It had, more¬ 
over, an air of comedy which ap¬ 
pealed to him strongly, for if the 
picture came out as he hoped, it 
would show a cheeky squirrel 
flouting the byelaws of the Dun¬ 
hambury Borough Council with 
gay abandon. 

Quiet! 

“Ssb, Darbi! Ssh!” he breathed. 
“Don't move! Don't even bat an 
eyelid!” 

“I wasn’t moving! My eyelids 
weren’t batting!” Darbishire said 
loudly. “What’s up, anyway?” 

' “Quiet! Over there in the park 
—look. There’s a squirrel reading 


“You’ve got your finger over the 
front,” Darbishire whispered. 

“Eh? Oh, yes, so I have.” 

With this obstruction removed 
Jennings could see the squirrel 
quite clearly. The only trouble was 
that he could see the park railings 
as well, which, in a photograph, 
would give the impression that the 
animal was behind the bars of a 
cage. This effect completely spoilt 
the illusion that he was hoping to 
create, so he crept forward across 
the pavement and pushed the 
camera through the railings and 
held it with his hands inserted 
between the bars on either side. 

Patient squirrel 

It was then that he found him¬ 
self beset by a further difficulty. 
As the camera was on one side of 
the railings and Jennings on the 
other,^he was unable to bend his 
head forward to look into the 
viewfinder. 

“Poke your head through the 
railings,” Darbishire advised. 
“There’s just about enough room. 
Only buck up about it. The squir¬ 
rel won’t stop there alt day wait¬ 
ing for you.” 

Clearly there was no time to be 
lost, and the keen photographer 
acted on the advice without delay. 
The feat was not easy to perform, 
but after some strenuous wriggling 
he achieved his object at the ex¬ 
pense of two badly chafed ears. 

Perfect photo 

The next moment there came 
the click of the camera shutter; the 
squirrel, startled by the sound, 
scampered away to the nearest 
tree. 

“Did you get it?” Darbishire 
asked anxiously. 

“Yes. I could see it bang-slap 
in the middle of the viewfinder,” 
Jennings answered. “It should 
make a perfect Nature photo.” 

“Come on, then; we’d belter 
catch up with the others,” Darbi¬ 
shire said. “Old Wilkie will go 
berserk if we get too far behind.” 

“Yes, I know; we’ll have to get 
a jet-propelled move on if we’re 
going to—— Ouch!” 

Jennings broke off with a sud¬ 
den yelp of anguish as he at¬ 
tempted to withdraw his head 
through the railings. He tried 
again, cautiously at first, and then 
tugged and strained with increasing 
force as the terrible truth dawned 
on him. He was stuck! 

Panic seized him. 

Despair 

“Help—^help! Get me out!” he 
wailed. 

“Oh, come on, Jen. Don’t fool 
about,” urged Darbishire, anxious 
to be on his way. 

“I’m not—fooling about— 

honestly, Darbi.” 

The words were jerked out 
between gulps of despair. 

Contioaed on pace 11 



DINKY TOYS No. 163 

Bristol 450 


Sports Coupe 



This high-powered British sports car 
of advanced aerodynamic body styling 
is a distinguished competitor in 
international races. It holds six Class 
“E” world records. The model is 
well detailed and finished in green, 
with identification numbers on white 
discs. Length 4" 

U.K. Price 2/9d. (inc. tax) 


Keep on collecting 


DINKY TOYS 

MADE IN ENGLAND BY MECCANO LTD., Binns Road. Liverpool 13 





Why not your child? 

SIMPLIFIED POSTA 
COURSES 


are available specially written to 
prepare children for 


' GRAMMARfSCHOOt;^ 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


ir FREE AHAINMEHT TESTING 

for children to I3|. When 
writing, state age of child, and 
approximate date of examination. 

COURSES based upon the results 
of these tests. 

KO TEXT-BOOKS REQUIRED. 

Individual Postal Tuition in 
Commercial Subjects including: 
SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
BOOK-KEEPING. LANGUAGES, 
ENGLISH FOR COMMERCE. 

^ SHORT STORY WRITING 
® WRITING FOR RADIO & TV 

Thorough Preparation for the 
following Examinations: 
General Certificate of Education, 
Royal Society of Arts, 

Civil Service, etc. 

Write for prospectus, siring full details, to: 

The Registrar 

MERCER’S 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept.CI7) 69 WimpoIeStreet, 
London, W.l. 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

* Send l^dr stamp for 
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Booklets: 
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DUAL-PUR 
SUPER 

WATERPROOFED 

WIGWAM 
TENT 

Size app. 

6' X S'. 

Hght. 5'6''. 

No centre 
pole. 

Converts to a sleeping tent in a 
moment. Made J'roui strong, s’jrericr 
ex-Goverament Fabric wiiich will ' last for 
years. Comes complete with 4 sectional lisrht 
collapsible poles. Shelters 4/5 rhildrer?. No 
po?s required. STANDS ANYWHERE 
INDOORS OR OUTDOORS. 
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Straight out of History- 

FOR YOU! 


COLOURFUL 
COSTUMES 
AND CARDS 
TO CUT OUT 
AND COLLECT 


How did your grandfathers and your great-great- 
great-s^reaf-grandfathers live? What did they 
wear? Out of history come these wonderful figures 
and costumes for you to collect. You’ll find them, 
with cards that tell you all about them, on 
Kellogg’s Sugar Frosted Flakes packets. Ask 
your mother-to buy Sugar Frosted Flakes— 
they’resuper-delicious.Startahistoricalcostume 
museum of your own! 


This is a little girl of 
Queen Victoria's day. 
Look at her lovely 
clothes. Start collecting 
this series now. 



Ask yoiu’ mother to buy 

SUGAR 

FROSTED FLAKES 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! Wc are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 
Courses to suit all ages from 81-14^ years. 
Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, staling age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPOIVDENCE SCHOOL 
Principal: C. J. F. Bennett Cantab.) m.r.s.t. 
(Dept. C.N. 19), College House, reward Place, Sbelton, 
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FKEE—50 different stamps • to pur- ' 
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South Africa, West ladies, Canada, U.S.A., 
write to me enclosing 6d. in stamps of your 
country for my Special Packet Uree) and 
Approvals. 

C. J. CANNON 

16 Goldsmid Rd.,Tonbridge, Kent, England 


> Vj^AMTED everywhere in England. 

* ^ Good cl.as8 Christian homely 

* private families to accept French and 
^ Italian students, both sexes, os paying 

I guests in July, August and September. ^ 
I Send details and boarding cost to ^ 
J COXTACT SERVICE 

, 76*78 Ave Champs-flysees, Paris 8 4 

* (Ad. stomp) 



GREAT 
CAMPING 
OFFER 


BiPAA/O NEPP _ 

U.S.A. OFFICfRg^ 


RIDGE TENT AW 4f- 

BRAND-NEW de luxe ’Safety’ Teut. All 
folours. Complete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. 
Length 7 It. 3 in. sleeping base x 4 ft. 6 
ill, wide X 3 ft. 6 iu. high x 12 iu, walls, 
a!l approx. Weight 3i lbs. 42 /- or 4 /- 
deposit and O'-- monthly. With fly-sheet 
70'6. or, 9/3 deposit and 9/9 monthly, 
B(>lh carr. 2.'-. Free Lists Tents, Binoculars. 
Watclic.s. Camepas. Clothin.g. TEHMS. 



imA 

i’OAl. etc.. 
2/6 

MADE IN THE 
U.S.A. These are a genuine American issue, 
HOC to be confused wuth spurious Imitations 
on tho market. Heal 100,^ Wool inner zipped 
down th'i front, with an additional free tvatcr- 
proof outer that will enable you to sleep in' 
the open if necessary. Owing to a purchase 
of 20,000 we offer this genuine brand-new 
S lecoin g Bag kit at 29fH. post, etc.. 2/6. 


ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 


(I>ert CN,'79H96,'200ColdharfcourLane. Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. I p.m: iVed. 


Record ! 

'J’he eyebrows of Britons in 
Sweden shot up recently when 
they read an item in the Svenska 
Dagbladet, a newspaper which has 
a column in English. In the 
cricket results they read that in 
one day’s play Glamorgan had 
scored 2099 runs! 

Qn Saturday, Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge meet at Lord's, in the 
113th inter-Varsity match. Cam¬ 
bridge lead in the series by 48 
games to 42. Oxford’s captain, 
M. L K. Smith, wilt be all out to 
record a hat-trick of centuries, for 
in 1954 he scored 201 not out, and 
last year he made 104. 

In fine style 


SPORTS SHORTS 



A fine action picture of fiftcen- 
ycat-old J. \t ard of Bethnal 
Green, London, breaking the tape 
at flic end of a 220 yards race. 

John Newton, 14-year-old piipil 
at the Wilberforce High 
School, Hull, may become one of 
our outstanding divers. A few 
weeks ago he wion the Yorkshire 
schools plain diving championship 
for the secouj year running, and 
also added the springboard title. 
He then competed in the York¬ 
shire junior plain diving cham¬ 
pionship, finishing third. 


"^^HEN Chris Walton, of Oxford 
University, scored 100 runs 
in 61 minutes recently against 
Sussex, he achieved the fastest 
century in first-class cricket since 
1949. The winner of last season’s 
award for the fastest' century was 
Ray Smith (Essex), who hit his 
runs in 73 minutes. 

Mr. f. R. Brown has accepted 
the M.C.C.’s invitation to act 
as manager of the team to tour 
South Africa during next winter. 
One' of our outstanding all- 
rounders for many years, he 
played in 22 Test matches, and led 
England 13 limes before his retire¬ 
ment last summer. 

Looking ahead 

J^ritain's athletics future seems 
assured, to judge from recent 
performances by juniors. Fifteen- 
year-old sprinter, Madeleine Wes¬ 
ton is already beating many of her 
seniors; and now 13-year-old Ann 
Roberts has run 100 yards in 11.2 
seconds, less than half-a-second 
outside the British senior record. 

Two boys who are thinking 
of future Olympics are young 
Pat Martin, of Ealing, who has 
jumped 17 feet 7i inches; and 
David Seward, who, although only 
15, has cleared 5 feet 9 inches. 

gcorriSH boy golfers will be in 
action next week when the 
annual tournament will be held at 
St. Andrews. This year, for the 
first time,- the event is open to 
players from all parts of Scotland 
instead of only local lads. As well 
as a cup, the winner will receive 
a year’s tuition from his local pro¬ 
fessional. 


Left, Left 


Paul Vine, the Achilles athlete, 
won a hurdles race recently 
in two left shoes! A few days 
previously he had sent the right 
shoe of each of his two pairs of 
spikes for repair, but neither was 
returned before the race, so he 
wore the two left ones. 


American 

cricketers 

Here arc Iwo . young 
Aincriraiis who arc tak¬ 
ing very Kin-lly to (Tic¬ 
ket. They are.Ricardo 
and Wayne Reiilos, sons 
of an Ainetican service¬ 
man. and they go to the 
St. Ann’s HealhrSclnml 
at Virginia Water in 
Surrey- 
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WEILL DO^E, BRITISH 
COEMai 

Mr. Segun Bako, a young radic 
engineer, who recently arrived ir 
London from Nigeria, was the 
20,000th student to visit this 
country under the care of th; 
British Council. He is on a six- 
monthr,’ course of study in this 
country'. 

One of the people who met him 
in London was Miss Pearl Cole, 



Mr. Segun Bako 

of Jamaica, who was the lO.OOOt'n 
student to arrive two years ago. 

The British Council has beer 
doing this work sin.ce 1950. Thev 
meet all students on arrival, fine 
them accommodation, and provide 
short courses of introduction to 
Britain. 


CATHEDRAL WINDOWS 
ON SHOW 

Six' of the ten windows for the 
new Coventry Cathedral are 
already completed and on show 
from July 4 at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in - . London, 
together with a large-scale model 
of the building. Mr. Basil Spence 
the architect, was determined tc 
have the glass ready by the tinii 
the nave was finished. 

The design for these windows 
has been carried out by three 
members of the Royal College of 
Art, and shows, in rich, glowing 
colours, man's progress from child¬ 
hood, through wisdom and experi¬ 
ence, to old age. 

The exhibition will remain open 
until the end of September, and 
admission is Is. 6d. for adults and 
half price for children. 


STAMP NEWS 

pRiTAiN is to commemorate the 
jubilee jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts next year with a special 
issue of stamps. The Empire 
Games in Wales in 1958-will also 
be honoured with a special issue. 

Qver 50 distinctive pictorial post¬ 
marks will- be used on mail 
during the Olympic Games in Aus¬ 
tralia. The postmarks will illus¬ 
trate all the sports and their chief 
venues in Melbourne. 

LjuBA has issued two stamps in 
honour of Mother's Day. One 
shows Victor Munoz, creator o! 
this anniversary. 

Portraits of four leading Oer- 
- man sportsmen appear on s 
new set. They are jumper Winck- 
ler, sprinter Futterer, boxei 
Scholz. and Soccer-player Walter. 
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zoo NEWS 

SNAKE THAT Will NOT GROW IIP 

And an alligator that grew too much 


1 1 



Shopping 

time 

for Judy 

Judy, the Sulphur- 
Crested Cockatoo at the 
London Zoo, decides it 
is time to do a little 
shopping. 


THANKS TO JENNINGS 

Continued from page 9 


^ YOUNG Indian python, one of 
four hatched at the Zoo rep¬ 
tile house a few years ago, is puz¬ 
zling its keepers. The snake just will 
not grow. Its three fully-grown 
brothers and sisters measure about 
eight feet, an official tells me. 

“They are a useful trio, loo,” 
he added, “because having been 
handled from birth they are all 
tame, and are, in fact, brought out 
of their cage many times a week 
for ‘ petting ’ by those visitors who 
enjoy handling snakes. But the 
fourth member of this family has 
been puzzling us for some time. 

“For the first year or two he 
grew along with the rest. Then he 
stopped growing, and today 
measures barely five feet.” 

PETER RETIRES 
On .the other hand, Peter, the 
Zoo's tame Mississippi alligator, is 
growing too much. For the past 
seven years Peter has been handled 
by thousands of children at the 
reptile house. But now he has 
made his final appearance, and will 
be moved to the alligators’ pool 
and left in peace. 

“Children can no longer pick 
him up,” said the official. “He is 
six feet long and weighs about 
seventy pounds. But he is a great 
character, and we are sorry to have 
to retire him, for he is still quite 
docile. We have one or two likely 


successors, however,” added the 
official. “Recently several young 
ones arrived from a breeding farm 
in Florida, and one or two of thgse 
seem likely to take Peter's place 
before long. It is just a question of 
getting them accustomed to fre¬ 
quent handling.”.. 

One of the most • co-operative 
bird patients seen at the Zoo sana¬ 
torium for a long time is a South 
American trumpeter whose injured 
foot turned septic. 

PATIENT TRUMPETER 
Sanatorium keepers thought it 
might prove a difficult patient, 
because it is not at all tame. But 
they were wrong. As though it 
fully grasped the situation, the 
trumpeter not only willingly per¬ 
mitted nursing keepers to handle 
it and dress the foot, but, when 
they placed a footbath before it, 
as they did each morning, the 
trumpeter stepped info it, remain¬ 
ing there as long as required. 

As a result of its co-operation, 
the bird has made a good recovery. 

Incidentally, the sanatorium 
keepers have had several avian 
patients to look after lately, not 
all of them Zoo inmates. Two of 
them were from the neighbouring 
park. They are a Muscovy duck 
and a Mute swan. 

The duck was found by a park 
keeper with its leg caught in a 


length of wire. Its struggles to 
release itself had resulted in a torn 
tendon. 

The swan was perhaps less for¬ 
tunate. ' It had developed a tumour 
on the sole of one foot and was 
unable to walk. So a park keeper 
carried the casualty (not without 
some difficulty, for it weighed 
about 40 lb.) to the Zoo sana¬ 
torium. 

“We were particularly glad to 
get the swan put right,” one official 
told me, “for it is an old bird, sup¬ 
posed to be over twenty years old, 
and is a great favourite with chil¬ 
dren in Regent’s Park.” 

Correction. It is regretted that 
it was stated in Zoo News for 
June 23 that the only gorilla in 
England was at the London Zoo. 
This statement should have read: 
the only full-grown gorilla. 

Craven Hill 


FRESH PAINT 

The Greenock Parks Committee 
is to supply flowering plants, 
shrubs, and ferns to decorate 
schools in the burgh. Not only 
do young people take an interest 
in plants, but, say the Education 
Committee, it has been found that 
paint on walls and stairv/ays where 
plants are extensively used, re¬ 
mains mucli fresher than on 
others. 


“What are you playing at, 
then?” 

“I can't get my head back 
through the railings.” 

“What!” Darbishire's eyes 
opened wide in horror as the full 
meaning of the frantic contortions 
dawned on him. “Petrified plu¬ 
tonium! Oh. my goodness! Are 
you sure? Pull harder!” 

“Ow! Ouch! It’s no good pull¬ 
ing harder. It just won’t come.” 

“It went through quite easily,” 
Darbishire pointed out unhelp¬ 
fully. “It must be your ears; they 
stick out too much. I’ve always 
said your ears remind me of the 
silver sports cup in the library.” 

“Wow! This is frantic!” 
moaned the unhappy prisoner. 
Tears welled up in his eyes. Wrig¬ 
gle and writhe as he might, he 
knew now that he could not set 
hi.mself free by his own efforts. 


“Oh, For goodness’ sake, 
Darbi!” Jennings cried in wild 
exasperation. “Don't just stand 
there. Do something!” 

“Yes, all right. I'll—er—I'll 

hold the camera for you, shall 1?” 

“A fat lot of good that'll do! 1 
mean do something to get my head 
out, you addle-pated clodpoll!” 

“Yes, of course. Let me think, 
now.” 

Darbishire searched his mind for 
some way out of the crisis. He 
could not bend the bars apart like 
a strong man at a circus; but 
neither could he allow his friend 
to remain for ever in his present 
position. There was only one thing 
to be done, and this, in itself, was 
likely to lead to further trouble. 
But Darbishire did not flinch from 
an unpleasant decision. 

“I shall have to call Old 
Wilkie,” he said uneasily. 

To be continued 
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a flight a hekofit&>/ » ihe crem new 

Outs pah 



and £25 in cash (or £50 altogether) 



RULES: 

1. This competition is open to all readers 
up to the age of i6. Separate prizes will be 
awarded in these three age groups:— 
(i) under 9 years old. (2) 9-12 years old. 
(3) 13-16 years old. 

2. Paint or crayon the picture of the girl 
flying over the countryside in a helicopter. 

I. Fill in the Entry Form, giving your age 


last birthday, and stick the form on the 
back of the picture. 

4. Any number of entries may be sent in. 
Three Outspan or any other South African 
orange or grapefruit wrappers must be sent 
in with each entry. 

5. All entries will be considered and prizes 
awarded to those entries in each age group 
which the judges decide show the most 
skill and originality. Prize winners will be 
announced in this paper. 


6. The judges’ decision is final and no 
correspondence will be entered into about • 
any entry. No entries can be returned. 

7. All entries must be sent to: OUTSPAN 

COMPETITION, 174 \Vestboume Grove, 
London, W.II. r ' - 

8 . Closing date is Monday, 20th August, 
1956. No entries received after that date 
will be considered. 

9. Send no money. This competition is FREE. 


PAINTIHG CONPEIiliOH 

Here’s a wonderful colouring competition for all children up to 
the age of i 6 (inclusive). There are three age groups (under 9 , 
9 - 12 , and 13 - 16)3 with first prizes in each, and many other thrill¬ 
ing prizes. All you have to do is to paint or crayon the picture 
as well as you can, cut it out, fill in the entry form and stick this 
on the back. Then put it in an envelope together with -3 Outspan 
wrappers or wrappers from any other South African orange or 
grapefruit and post to: OUTSPAN COMPETITION, 174 Westbourne 
Grove, London, W.11. 

MARK your age clearly. 


MAKE SURE you stick the 
Entry Form on the back of the 
picture. 

SEND in your entries quickly— 


they must arrive by Monday, 
20th August, 1956. 

REMEMBER to ask your mother 
to save some wrappers from 
deliciously juicy South African 
oranges and grapefruit. 


3 FIRST PRIZES IN EACH AGE GROUP 

These will be a flight in a helicopter and £25 in cash 
or £50 altogether. 

3 second prizes ol bicycles. 

3 third prizes with a choice of cameras, scooters, dolls, 
sewing machines and many other lovely prizes in¬ 
cluding painting sets. 
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ENTRY FORM I agree to abide by the rules. I enclose n 
3 wrappers as required. My age last birthday was | 


AGE.. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 
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JACKO MAKES LIGHT WORK OF THE LUGGAGE PROBLEM 



had come for them to set off for home again. But somehow the luggage 
seemed very much heavier and bigger than when they had arriv'ed. “ Oh 
dear,” sighed Mother Jacko, “ how will we manage to get this all back?” 
Then Jacko thought of an idea which would mean enjoying himself and, for 
once, being helpful at the same time. A little later Mr. and Mrs. Jacko found 
a lot of the luggage had vanished. Then, looking up, they saw why. There 
was Master Jacko in a helicopter with the luggage strapped on. “ See you at 
home,” he shouted as he flew off. 


The Bran Tub 


. HECKLED 

‘ Jt gives me great pleasure,” said 
the speaker, “to see such a 
ijense crowd here.” 

“Hey, there,” came a voice from 
the crowd, “we’re not all dense.” 

TEASER 

Qn which side of a church does 
an oak tree grow? 

oprsino oili UQ 

SPOT THE . . . 

CORMORANT as he swims easily on 
the waves. He is an untidy- 
looking fellow, and ungainly, too. 
His dark brown plumage has a 
sheen of purplish-green. A long 
neck and a 
short tail 
make him 
look odd. 

But he is a 
fine swimmer 
owing to his 
huge webbed 
feet. As ■ he 
swims, you 
will probably 
see him suddenly plunge forward 
and grab a fish. 

Cormorants will pursue fish 
under water, where they are able 
to remain for some time. Having 
caught their prey, they will come 
to the surface and swallow it. 

Occasionally cormorants live 
and fish in fresh water, but 
generally they are birds of the sea. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

Can yon name the trades which 
originated the following surnames? 

COOPER, BOWYER, WAIN-' 
WRIGHT, WEBSTER, FLET¬ 
CHER, TRANTER. 

Answers in column 5 

SUNSET GARDEN 
J CAN see from the window a little 
brown house. 

And the garden goes up to the top 
of the hill, 

And the sun comes each day. 

And slips down away 
At the end of the garden, and 
sleeps there until 

The daylight comes climbing up 
over the hill, 

I do wish I lived in the little 
brown house. 

Then at night I'd go out to the 
garden, and creep 
Up—up—then I’d stop. 

And lean over the top. 

At the end of the garden, until I- 
could peep 

And see what the sun looks like 
when it’s asleep. 

A WONDERFUL VERSE 

'J'liE Gospel can be summed up in 
in the words of John 3. 16: 

Cod so loved the world that he 
gave His 
Only begotten 

Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not 
Perish, but have 
Everlasting 
Life. 

And printed in this way the 
initials of the lines spell GOSPEL. 


WHO ? 

The anstyers are characters in 
well-known books. 

JJis name was Little -, but 

he was a big man. 

Girl svho wished she was a boy. 
He wished never to grow up. 
He thought washing oneself a 
waste of time. ' 

He fell asleep as he went about 
his employer’s business. 

He was always wailing for some¬ 
thing to “turn up.” 

Answers in column S 

SHOT DOWN 

“0n, yes. I’ve hunted in Africa, 

India, South America-” 

“What were you looking for?” 


WHICH TOWN AM I ? 

0AN you unravel this jumbled 
name—ACEHILLPRY? It is 
that of a town in Wales where 
may be seen the remains of 
a castle, formerly one of the most 
magnificent structures in the King- 
fiottl. Answer in column 5 

TRIALS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
"YyHEN Bill acquired a camera. 
His pretty sister said: 

“Oh, take some pretty snaps of 
me 

Which I can send to Ted.” 

Right away young Bill agreed. 
But now he’s far from happyi 
For when his sister saw the snaps. 
She too became quite snappy! 



COMMON COMPLAINT 

“W^hat’s troubling you?” asked 
. mother. 

“Pneumonia,” said a very 
worried-looking Tommy at lunch¬ 
time. 

“Oh, I’m sure it can't be that.” 
“Yes it is. I couldn't spell it 
and so I’ve got to stay in after 
school this afternoon.” 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. One of fi\ e sums of money which may he 

awarded amiually by the Nobel Instilule, 
Stockholm. They can be given either to 
individuals or organisations for out¬ 
standing work in (1) physics ; (2) chemis¬ 
try ; (3) physiology and medicine ; (4) 

literary work ; (5) the promotion of peace. 
The money comes from a trust fund under 
the will of the Swedish scientist Dr. Alfred 
B. Nobel (1833-1896) who invented 
dynamite. 

2. The anopheles mosquito which is found in 

many coiuitries and, to some c.xlent, in 
* Britain. 

3. Reuters, in Fleet Street, is the world-famous 

news-collecting and distributing ngenev. 
Established in London in 1851 by Paul 
Julius de Reuter (1816-1899) it is owned 
jointly by the Press of the United King¬ 
dom, Australia, and New Zcalaud. 

4. Asia (greatest distances,, north to sotitli 

5300 miles; cast to west 6700 mile.-* *; 
area, about 17 million square miles). 

5. These are two slender rod^ of ivory, bone. 

or wood which the Chinese use instead ol 
knives and forks. Chopsticks are held in 
one hand. 

6. No. Robinson Crnsoe was founded on the 

true adventure.* of a British sailor, 
Alexander Selkirk. 


BRAN TITB ANSWERS 


Jo March (Little 
Last Week** i^nswer 


Wbat*8.ia a name? Barrel-maker; maker 
of bows ; wagon, builder ; wea\’'er ; maker of 
arrows ; hawker or pedlar 
Who ? Little John 
Women); Peter Pan; 

Mr. Grimes (Water 
Babies); The Fat Boy 
(Pickwick Papers); 

..Mr. Micawber (David 
Copperfield) 

What's cooking? 

Sifter ; Currants ; 
flOnr: bakiNg pow¬ 
der : bultEr; Salt 
—SCONES 
Whirb town am I ? 

Caerphilly 
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CHEERFUL CHAFFINCHES 

(^Tiaffinches have built a nest up 
in an ancient pear. 

A lovely dainty little cup of 
lichens, moss, and hair. 

Mrs. ChalTineh lays five eggs, with 
shells of smoky-grey. 

As she broods them Mr. Chaffinch 
sings to her all day. 

“Pink—pink—pink!” you'll hear 
him call. By this he means, no 
doubt, 

“Very shortly you will see five 
baby birds about. 

We shall teach them how to fly, 
and what to eat for food. 

Seeds of weeds and insects, too: 
birds do so much good.” 



Whal’s 
cooking ? 

I'hc Television Cook lias 
6 vc ingrcHicnts in front 
of .lier, foiir of tlie con¬ 
tainers lieing named. If 
yon pnt the names of the 
ingredients in the correct 
order in the squares, the 
letters between ihc dot¬ 
ted lines will tell. you 
what she is cooking. 

- Answer'in column 5 


BEDTIME TALE 

BILLY COULD NOT WAIT 


JJiLLY and his Mummy and 
Daddy were having a weekend 
at the seaside. And from the 
moment they stepped out - of the 
train Billy, who was a.keen swim¬ 
mer. was anxious to get to the sea. 

“All in good time,” chuckled 
Mummy, as he tried to rush them 
along to the hotel. “You’ve got 
all today and tomorrow to spend 
in the water if you want to.” 

But the moment they were in the 
hotel and their things unpacked. 
Billy grabbed his swimming trunks 
and dashed off. ■ ■ 

“See you on the beach,” he 
called. 

He took the short cut he remem¬ 
bered front last year—the little 


track at the back of the hotel. But 
it was almost as long as by the- 
main road, for the recent heavy 
rains had left big puddles right 
across the track, and he had to be 
very careful as he stepped round 
them. 

Suddenly his foot slipped in the 
mud. Splosh! Head first into six 
inches of water. 

Mummy and Daddy had just 
finished putting their clothes away 
when the door opened and a wet, 
bedraggled Billy entered. 

“Oh, no!” cried Daddy. 
“Couldn't you even wait to take 
off your clothes before going into 
the water?” 


UP IN SMOKE 

T.'c on the hearthrug when 
fire’s aglow, 

■Nnd watch red pictures come and 
go. 

But if you give the tiniest poke 
They’re sure to vanish into smoke. 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Mars is low in the 
east, Saturn is in the south, and 
Jupiter is low 
in the west. In 
the morning 
Venus is low in 
the east and 
Mars is in the 
south. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it will appear at five 
o’clock on Friday morning, July 6. 
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Tile Finest SuiiiHe in the IVorld^ 


The SadUieto 
mUreeei4i, 
tutte/ 


Even the cow seems to 
appreciate the high quality 
of the BROOKS Saddle as 
shown by this amusing 
photograph. 

The sadffie illustrated is the B.15 
STANDARD. Retail price'32/6 Black 
Enamel. 35/- Chromium Plated. Send 
now for illustrated leaflets of the full 


range. 



































































